THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 
OF WHITE-COLOURED CONTACTS IN 
BRITAIN? 


By K. L. LITTLE 


PROPOSE to outline here as briefly as possible some of the psychological 
conditions and factors which affect the relations of white and coloured people 
in English society. My remarks are based and summarized from an investiga- 
tion which was carried out mainly by field methods of inquiry. Data were 
obtained in the course of studying a mixed white and coloured community in 
Cardiff,? with the help (which I should like gratefully to acknowledge here) of 
W.E.A. students, by the use of questionnaire methods, and in the course of some 
two dozen lectures and discussions with male and female Service units on the 
subject of the “ colour question.” 

Behaviour is a function of the situation out of which it arises. The primary 
and perhaps the most fundamental consideration in this respect is that a sub- 
stantial proportion of English people hold antipathetic or prejudicial ideas and 
attitudes towards coloured people, and are averse to any fairly close social 
contact with them.’ From information, collected in the years immediately before 
the war, and concerning a large random sample of “ middle-class ”’ individuals 
and families and proprietors of guest- and lodging-houses ordinarily in the habit 
of receiving members of the student class in their houses as paying guests, I have 
estimated that up to 60 per cent. of these categories were specifically unwilling 
to accommodate a coloured guest or lodger. As far as this information showed, 
there was no appreciable difference in attitude in this respect between those with 
the highest education, e.g. doctors, lawyers, clergy, etc., and the rest of the sample.* 
The general implications of this almost contemporary situation are in conformity 
with the findings of R. T. Lapiere, the American sociologist, who, some twenty 
years earlier, interrogated 315 people in various British towns and villages regard- 
ing their attitudes towards coloured people, and used some variant of ‘‘ Would 
you let children (your own or other white children, as the case might be) asso- 
ciate with those of good coloured people? ’’ Lapiere received negative replies 


1 Paper read to the British Psychological Society, July 1943. 

* Cf. K. L. Little, ‘‘ Loudoun Square: A Community Survey,” SocrococicaL Review, Vol. 
XXXIV, Nos. 1-4. 

° Cf. K. L. Little, ‘‘ A Note on Colour Prejudice amongst the English ‘ Middle Class ’,’? Man, 
Vol. XLII, 1943, No. 84. The material was gained from the files of an organization which acts 
as a liaison between persons, mainly of the student class, who desire lodgings and accommodation, 
and their would-be “ hosts ” and ‘‘ hostesses.” When these records of some 700 cases were being 
compiled, amongst other particulars, the “ hosts” were required to supply an answer to the ques- 
tion Will you accept coloured students? In only some 1:5 per cent. of the sample was an affirmative 
reply recorded to this question. The following table sets out the details, but the figures below 
do not make any allowance for some 45 per cent. of the sample regarding whose attitude there is 
no specific indication. 


As per cent. Per cent, ‘‘ Unwilling 
of Sample. to take Coloured.” 
Private individuals or families 2 : . ‘ 82-5, 4471 
“Landladies”  . : . - . F . . 11°3 32°4 
Guest-houses, etc. . . : : . < . ‘ 6-2 56-4 
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from some 80 per cent. of his sample.2_ I have also obtained some confirmation, 
though statistically incomplete, of the fairly common assumption that English 
people are prejudiced more often against persons of African origin than against 
other coloured nationalities, and that such prejudice is generally more wide- 
spread if accompanied with the idea or suggestion of closer physical proximity. 
In the following experiment some 45 adult students of both sexes from half a 
dozen different localities in eastern England filled in questionnaires regarding 
their supposed reactions towards various forms of social interaction, e.g. playing 
a game, dancing, etc., with Africans, Indians, Chinese, and other coloured peoples. 
They indicated their strongest resistance in the case of the Africans, and in the 
case of dancing. 


The social situation is recapitulated in the economic and industrial fields, 
and more particularly in localities like Liverpool and Cardiff, where quite sizable 


1Cf. R. T. Lapiere, “‘ Race Prejudice: France and England,” Social Forces, September 1928. 
Also quoted in Negro Year Book, 1931-32, pp. 376-78. In his French sample, Lapiere found only 
45 out of 428 (about 11 per cent.) people with prejudice towards the Negro. Discussing the 
difference between British and French attitudes towards the coloured man, Lapiere concludes that 
“‘ the problem becomes, then, one of determining what there has been in English colonial contacts, 
which have been direct contacts, which differs so greatly from that of French colonial contacts, 
that it could give rise to a strong antagonism in England, expressed as colour antipathy.” On this 
point it may be added that despite extensive British participation in the slave trade, antipathy 
towards the African on the grounds of colour is, historically, of comparatively recent origin in this 
country, 

3 The questions asked were as follows: 

Do you know personally any members of the following coloured peoples ?—Africans, 
Indians, Chinese, West Indians, any other coloured peoples. 

What do you believe your reaction would be to the idea of mixing socially, (A) being 
introduced to, or playing a game like tennis, and (B) dancing with coloured persons? 

What do you believe the reaction in your home would be if you introduced a coloured 
person in it? 

The replies are summarized below (figures denote number of replies received to each question). 


Supposep PERSONAL REACTIONS 


Know. | Favourable to. | Unfavourable to. (qualified). greeter Doubtful. 
j 1 
| A B | A B A B A B A B 
Africans : 8 | 29 17 | 6 17 1 1 4 I I 5 5 
Indians . 22 | go 25 - 2 2 , 2 6 ao 4 5 
Chinese . rn, 28st 3 4 i 2 6 - 5 6 
West Indians 7 2 19 | 3 5 : 1 5 - - 5 6 
Others . 7 | 26 17 , 1 3: 1 6 a 5 6 
SuproseD REACTION IN HoME 
| Favourable. Unfavourable. “Embarrassment.” Doubtful. 
Africans 12 16 3 I 
Indians 16 | Ir 4 4 
Chinese . | 15 ; 13 3 3 
West Indians 3 15 11 4 3 
Others : ‘ 13 11 3 5 


Analysis of the replies in terms of the age and sex of the subjects showed no significant difference 
from the above. It should also be pointed out that most of the subjects, as members of the W.E.A. 
classes, may generally be looked upon not only as relatively well informed, but possibly more liberal in 
their views on matters of this kind than quite a substantial section of the population of this country. 
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communities of coloured people have been in existence since 1914-18, and 
are in economic competition, over seafaring, with white seamen. For example, 
up to the time of the present war, continuous difficulty was experienced in both 
those cities in finding employment for coloured juveniles, particularly the girls.1 
Difficulties have also been frequently reported, especially in London, in finding 
posts for coloured probationer nurses in hospitals, and for coloured medical 
students to finish their education.* 

In the background of this situation in England is a variety of social and racial 
attitudes, which lend force, in the main, to the theory Stratton has put forward, 
that racial prejudice is a passing outcome of a need of defence, an attitude of 
emotional guardedness of race toward race, a group reaction to losses threatened 
or experienced.* This is certainly clear in the case of female white and coloured 
male relations. The comment is heard that there is no objection to coloured 
people in England “in their own place,” but that they should leave the 
white girls alone. The so-called ‘ contamination ’* of racial mixture and 
of “lowering” the race are also mentioned quite often, and the latter 
observation in particular gives objective point to the hypothesis that the real 
aversion in racial contacts is to the lowering of social status in the group or 
family concerned. This suggestion, according to Professor R. E. Park, is implicit 
in the familiar phrase ‘‘ How would you like to have your daughter marry a 


1Cf. K. L. Little, op. cit., pp. 25-27. 

Little difficulty is experienced (in regard to the coloured children) during schooldays, 
as they mix quite freely with the white children, and usually belong to homes which are at least 
equal in condition and parental supervision and care to those of the white children. It is when 
they leave school and desire to enter industry that the difficulties arise. . . . The industrial 
problem is much more acute in relation to girls, for though the boys are not so easily placed as the 
white boys, there is not the same prejudice shown to the coloured by male workers as by female 
workers. In regard to girls, the Committee are faced with a serious difficulty, as they are not 
usually acceptable in factories and there is only the poorest type of domestic service open to them. 
. . » The difficulty is not with the employers, but with the white girls employed, who strongly 
object to the suggestion of the introduction of half-castes. (City of Cardiff Education Committee, 
14th Report of the Juvenile Employment Committee, July 31, 1929, pp. 14-16.) 

Cf. The Keys and News-Letter of the League of Coloured Peoples (various). Compare the 
comment on this situation: “‘ In the United States the Negro is the last to be hired and the first 
to be fired; in Britain he isn’t even hired.” In the Negro Year Book, 1931-32. 

3G. M. Stratton, Social Psychology of International Conduct (New York: Appleton & Co. 1929), 
pp. 45-65. 

4 The expression ‘‘ contamination ’’ also occurs in reference to the physical proximity of the 
coloured man. For example, it is reported that the regular clientéle of a large hotel on the East 
Coast refused to occupy certain rooms because they were let one week to some coloured guests, 
and so became ‘‘ contaminated.’ This situation is much more general on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Compare the following parallel from a recent sociological study of race relations in the 
American Deep South: 


The belief in the organic inferiority of the Negro reaches its strongest expression in the 
common assertion that the Negroes are ‘‘ unclean” . . . there remains a strong feeling that 
the color of the Negroes is abhorrent and that contact with them may be contaminating. 

There is generally a strong feeling against eating or drinking from dishes used by Negroes, 
and most of the whites provide separate dishes for the use of their servants. The idea of 
uncleanliness is also extended to any clothing worn by Negroes, as was dramatically shown 
when a Negro customer returned a coat which she had bought from a white clothing merchant. 
The clerk was unwilling to accept the coat, and when the assistant manager accepted it, the 
clerk said to another clerk: ‘‘ This is perfectly terrible; I think it is awful. We can’t put that 
coat back in stock.” . . . She hung it up very gingerly and didn’t touch it any more than 
necessary. (Deep South: A Social Anthropological Study of Caste and Class, Allison Davis and 
B. B. and M. R. Gardner, p. 16.)° 
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Negro??? On the other hand, though W. O. Brown has claimed very con- 
vincingly ? that racial prejudice is invariably rationalized, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the widespread assumption in this country of the biological ill- 
effects of miscegenation has objective as well as prejudicial force in determining 
individual attitudes towards the matter.* 

Prejudice is expressed, also, very often on the grounds of the physical attri- 
butes or alleged physical attributes of the coloured man, and, in particular, of 
colour itself. Some women are repelled, for example, by the idea of the black 
hand of a Negro coming into contact with their own white skin. Another 
remark is that ‘‘ Negroes would be nice if you could see them white instead of 
black.” Chinese and Japanese are disliked because of their slit eyes and yellow 
skin; because they move “stealthily,”” and because they have an “ unhealthy 
look.” Negroes repel because they “‘ roll their eyes,” and because they show 
the white of the eye;* because they “smell,” and because they possess ‘“ an 
inferior mentality.’’ In random samples from a number of audiences the writer 
found that less than 5 per cent. had any previous personal contact with a coloured 
individual, and it was a fairly familiar feature of the above type of prejudgement 
that the person expressing it should classify his emotion as “ natural” or “‘ in- 
stinctive.”’* The alleged special sexual propensities of coloured people are 
also quoted. In most of these prejudices, the question of the cultural heritage 
and of cultural associations is doubtless important, though as Berkeley-Hill has 
claimed, there is the possibility of an explanation in some cases, at least, on 


1Cf. R. E. Park in Race and Culture Contacts, edited by E. B. Reuter, p. 80. 

* Brown’s very lucid paper is published in the International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 43, 1932-33, 
under the title of “‘ The Rationalization of Racial Prejudice.” 

* This is a subject over which even those who claim to speak with the voice of authority are 
likely to wax emotional, and which, possibly in consequence, has given rise to at least as much 
confused thinking as any human problem, often because those who are most dogmatic on it some- 
times avoid the distinction between ‘race’ as a group and highly variable concept, and the 
results of individual heredity. Two quotations must suffice: 

It is difficult to imagine why Sir Arthur Keith, ignoring the generally known evidence of 
history and anthropology, assumes that cross-breeding between Europeans, negroes, and 
mongols, even if such monstrous miscegenation were universal, would afford “ the sole way 
of establishing peace and good will.” (Professor Elliott Smith in the Spectator, 1931.) 

“ One such absurd story was told by a young doctor to a girl I know personally. This 
was to the effect that if ever she allowed herself to become intimate with a Negro at any 
time in her life, even if on one occasion only, and later she should marry a white man, she 
would never be free of this taint (even though years had elapsed) and would probably have a 
black child.” (Quoted from Nigger Lover, Doris Garland Anderson, p. 190.) 

41t is an interesting question, which perhaps some psychiatrist will investigate, as to how far 
many of these “* phobias” recapitulate the symptoms and diagnosis of neurasthenia. It appears 
as if the ordinary neurasthenic patient differs only, sometimes, in regarding himself and his irra- 
tional fears as abnormal. His ‘‘ awareness ” in this respect is hastened very often, as well as sharp- 
ened, by social pressure and social circumstances. In the case of colour “ phobias,” it is an inter- 
esting commentary on both the psychology of the individual and the social situation itself that 
the “sufferer” should invariably speak of, and no doubt regard, his fear as “‘ natural”? and 
‘* instinctive.” 

®One of Mass-Observation’s 
follows: 


‘ subjects,’ a man of twenty-eight, in the Forces, reports as 


Against my will I have an apparently ineradicable feeling of superiority towards coloured 
people. This may be due to upbringing, but it seems to me to be more instinctive than 
anything else. Only last night, in the Underground, there were two Lascars travelling, and 
trying to analyse my own feelings, I realized that somehow they were dirty, probably diseased. 
. . . Yet my reason told me that these two fellows were quite as good, clean, and healthy as I. 
(Mass-Observation Bulletin for August 1943.) 
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psycho-analytic lines! In very many school books in common use, there is 
virtually no mention of the coloured peoples save in the réle of conquered and 
subjugated tribes, or in terms of such customs as cannibalism, polygamy, etc., 
which are usually repellent to Western ideology. The screen provides repre- 
sentations of the Negro which are rarely anything but servile or grotesque; and 
in not a few examples of popular literature Negro characters personify, as often 
as not, the qualities of virility and animalism more than any others.? 

Colour prejudice, as a social or class attitude, is also a fairly common, though 
a less complex, phenomenon. There is little doubt that it is often explicable by 
the fear of the English persons concerned of losing social status and standing 
in the eyes of their friends and acquaintances through too obvious association 
with a coloured individual. Their reaction might be likened to the hesitation 
shown by a fashionable or highly class-conscious individual at being seen talking 
in public to someone who is shabbily dressed or who speaks with a socially un- 
acceptable accent. A girl who was asked to describe the supposed reaction in 
her home to the introduction of a coloured guest replied, “‘ My mother would 
say, ‘please don’t bring those people again, otherwise you will get us a bad 
name.’” Rejecting the suggestion that the house next door (his own property) 
should be let to some West African students, another middle-class individual 
added the comment, ‘‘ Oh, I know we are all supposed to be equal these days.” 
Economic point is given to this type of social situation by the fact that the admis- 
sion of coloured people, either as tenants or as owners, to a more “ select” 
part of the town is sometimes responsible for lowering the value of such property. 
Some few years ago a request was passed round a fairly fashionable London 
square to keep out coloured people in order to prevent the reputation from 
falling.« In many leases, commonly used in this country, it is expressly mentioned 
that the property cannot be leased or sub-let to persons of colour.’ Nor is social 
prejudice of this kind confined to the ‘‘ middle ” or “ upper classes.”” Approval 


10. A. R. Berkeley-Hill, “‘ The Color Question from a Psychoanalytic Standpoint,”” Psycho- 
analytic Review, Vol. XI, 1924. A more convincing exposition of psychoanalytic theory and 
cultural anthropology is supplied by John Dollard. Caste and Class in a Southern Town (University 
of Chicago), pp. 441-4. 

® Compare the following: 

It dawned upon him suddenly that this woman was refusing herself to him. Instantly 
what veneer of civilization was left went out of him. Hitherto, he had been just a drunken, 
amorous nigger, but now his soul shone through his face, and she saw it for the foul thing it was 
—~a nakedly lustful beast that would know no pity. She saw the little beads of perspiration 
gather on his lip, she saw the great lips roll back, exposing the big.dog-teeth, and then he 
sprang. (Francis Gerard, The Black Emperor, p. 152.) 

The door of the room was flung open, and the fashionable negro stood framed in it, his 
eyeballs rolling, his silk hat still insolently tilted on his head. ‘‘ Huh,” he cried, showing 
his apish teeth. ‘“‘ What this? Huh! Huh!” ... (etc.) (G. K. Chesterton, The God of the 
Gongs, Father Brown Stories.) 


The educational situation is discussed at some length in a forthcoming Report drawn up by a 
committee of educationists. The writer has also carried out an analysis of the cultural implications 
in this respect of the screen, which, however, is still unpublished. 

3 For a further discussion of this point see K. L. Little, A Note on Coloured Prejudice amongst the 
English Middle Class, op. cit. 

4 Afro-American, 1931. Quoted in the Negro Anthology, ed. Nancy Cunard (pub. John Wishart 
& Co.). 

*’ Harold A. Moody, Christianity and Race Relations, p. 7 (pub. Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
1943). It has recently been reported in the Press that a company holding a large number of 
London flats has a special clause in its leases to a similar effect. 
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or disapproval of friends and neighbours is felt no less keenly amongst sections 
of the lower income groups. As a boot operative, who was asked to say if a 
coloured person could live in his house, pointed out: 


It may be thought that to working-class people like ourselves living in 
a working-class locality, such things as social status would be of little value, 
but to be cut or ignored by one’s acquaintances is felt just as much here as 
in any other place. 


Reference has already been made to antipathetic attitudes arising out of 
economic competition. In this respect the depressed condition of the shipping 
industry has been an important focal point.1 Many of the prejudices also of 
hotel and lodging-house keepers are derived directly from the fear of upsetting 
their white customers. As the manager of a large London hotel is reported to 
have said in a recent well-publicised incident, ‘‘ For myself, I don’t care whether 
they are black or white or green or yellow; I only carry on the hotel to meet the 
requirements of the patrons.” ? Other objections and objectors take their stand 
on the basis of cultural differences, real or supposed, between white and coloured 
people. Differences in language, religion, eating, and cooking habits, and 
habits of love-making are quoted with varying degrees of disapproval, and 
sometimes approval. A woman was prejudiced against all Moslem people 
because of the way they treat their womenfolk,? and because of the institution 
of polygamy. Some people have had some unsatisfactory experience with a 
coloured individual, and tend in consequence to project their complaint or 
criticism on to every member of the offender’s group. More frequent are the 
cases of soldiers, whose prejudice of the coloured man is based on their observa- 
tion, and sometimes their experience, of him in a subservient capacity whilst 
abroad on foreign service. 

It is interesting that social considerations, somewhat similar to those quoted 
above, should very often modify attitudes which ostensibly are wholly favourable 
towards coloured people; for example, the stipulation that they shall ‘‘ keep their 
place.” There is, on the one hand, a conspicuous and, it would seem, sincere 
desire that all coloured people (as an abstract conception) should be treated with 


1Cf. The Keys, 1931, and K. L. Little, Soctococicat Review, 1942. 


Is it a nice sight, as I walk through the south end of the city of Liverpool, to find a black 
settlement, a black body of men—I am not saying a word about their colour—all doing well, 
and a white body of men who faced the horrors of war, walking the streets unemployed? 
Is it a nice sight to see Lascars trotting up the Scotland Road, and round Cardiff, and to sce 
Chinamen walking along in the affluence that men of the sea are able to get by constant 
employment, while Britishers are walking the streets and going to the public assistance com- 
mittees? (Mr. Logan, M.P., in a debate in the House of Commons, 1934, on the shipping 
industry, Hansard, Vol. 295.) In fairness to Mr. Logan it should be added that his attack 
is directed mainly against the alleged practice of displacing British seamen with cheaper 
alien labour, in British ships. 


2 Quoted in Manchester Guardian, September 4, 1943, in reference to the exclusion from a London 
hotel of Mr. L. Constantine, the well-known West Indian cricketer. It is an interesting com- 
mentary on the “ mores” of our society that the public should feel deeply, as seemed evident 
from newspaper comment and correspondence, over a popular sporting figure, and virtually 
disregard the persistence of the institution so far as coloured people in general are concerned. 
The Manchester Guardian was prompted to make comparisons witn the position of coloured people 
in the French Empire. 

3 Some very high opinions regarding the husbandly qualities of their Arab and Moslem spouses 
were expressed by the womenfolk in the Cardiff community. 
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justice," and on the other, an equally strong reluctance to face its logical implica- 
tions, in terms of the results of equal opportunity, as well as of intermarriage. 
In some cases soldiers, for example, whilst urging the “ liberation ” of Colonial 
peoples, showed manifest antipathy towards the idea of having to obey coloured 
officers. Other sympathetic attitudes are subject to further methodological 
difficulties of interpretation,? as, for example, when they are displayed as a 
concomitant of what is popularly known as the “ class-struggle.” Working-class 
people are often ready to associate themselves with the coloured man in his réle 
of the under-dog. Conceptually the victim of the same exploitative and eco- 
nomic agents as themselves, they regard him and include him as a member of 
what Sumner would call their “ In-group.”” Thus, sometimes, by sympathizing 
and sponsoring the coloured cause they are able to find,a vicarious outlet for their 
own frustrations and dissatisfactions. ‘A Serving Soldier Wife”? wrote in a 
daily newspaper that “the insult to Leary Constantine is a boomerang which 
hits every man and woman serving their countries in this war. Is this a foretaste 
of the democracy to come? ”’ 

The extent to which such favourable attitudes are bound up with emotive 
factors as much as in the case of unfavourable attitudes towards the coloured 
man is shown in the warmth with which the cause of the coloured American 
soldier was taken up in a number of rural areas. He was “ definitely preferred,” 
and spoken of as “ better-mannered” than the more “ aggressive’? white 
American. Subsequently, and with the development of social relations in their 
logical form, epithets seem to have become modified to a type more usual to 
the pattern of white-coloured contacts in this country. 

Further sympathetic attitudes amongst English people are based on more 
obvious abstract principles, such as Christianity, and individual ethical codes. 
A woman observed : ; 


It is only in recent years that I have really bothered about coloured 
people, because the impression we were given in school and also in church 
was that they were all right as a people to preach religion to, or to have as 
servants, but as companions, it wasn’t done. .. . Surely, if God is the 
Father and Maker of everyone, there should be no such thing as colour bar. 


A young man, a farm labourer, takes an even more idealized view: 


I should like to be present at a High Mass where the priest, deacon, 
and subdeacon were (in any order) black, white, and yellow; and I should 
like to receive the Blessed Sacrament from the hands of a coloured priest. 
This would declare the catholicity of the Church and show that all are one in 


Christ. 


Yet another Englishman declares with more conviction, perhaps, than 
intuition: “I always say that a nigger is a white man painted black.” It is 
interesting, again, to observe how the question of intermarriage tends to modify 


1 Borne out most strikingly by the volume of letters received by newspapers over the Con- 
stantine incident. 

* These examples also illustrate some of the obvious but often forgotten limitations of the ques- 
tionnaire, as well as some of the pitfalls of direct questioning. (See Raymond Firth, ‘ An Anthro- 
pologist’s View of Mass-Observation,”’ SociococicaL Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, 1939.) R. T. 
Lapiere, also, provides a full and interesting discussion of the distinction between ‘‘ verbal” and 
‘real’? situations in the prognostication of behaviour. See his Social Psychology: ‘* Symbolic 
and non-symbolic Behaviour ” (pub. McGraw-Hill). 
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views which otherwise entirely countenance the idea of social relationships. 
A correspondent of the Spectator remarks: 


To come to concrete facts, householders with opportunities for arranging 
social amenities hesitate to throw open their hospitality unreservedly to 
individuals of races who, they believe, will mistake their welcome as an 
implicit invitation to form attachments to their young hosts and hostesses.? 


Similarly, a well-known missionary spokesman argues most strongly for 
‘** mutual respect and friendliness’ between Africans and Europeans, but is 
against intermarriage on the grounds of cultural and traditional differences 
making its ideal fulfilment difficult.? 

Other English people are attracted to Negroes and other coloured people 
for reasons which are not easily classified. With some, it is the artistic talents of 
various Negro exponents, such as Paul Robeson, or Negro spirituals. Not a few 
are drawn by the cricketing abilities of West Indian players. Others admire and 
are attracted by the physical appearance of Indians, Malays, and other Asiatics. 
With some, it is even the possibility of a facetious type of humour at the expense 
of the Negro, as well as his good-humoured qualities, which endears him to them. 
The empirical attitude in the matter is also noticed, though by no means gener- 
ally, and some persons make plain their intention of viewing the matter in terms 
of personal rather than racial relations. As one commentator remarks: 


My relations with Negroes are exactly the same as my relations with 
anyone else, of any colour whatever; that is, they are relations with 
individuals, simply. 

There are no nuances peculiar to my friendships with coloured men and 
women, other than the allowances which one must make for any psycho- 
logical variation from one’s race-type; and applies equally to any friend one 
may have who is not of the same European race as one’s self. . . . 

I am perpetually reminded in conversations with Negroes that I have 
only to close my eyes for it to be impossible for me to discover the pigmenta- 
tion of the person to whom I am talking.* 


Such an attitude is typical of those English people, more particularly, perhaps, 
of the younger generation, who have had the opportunity of a fairly extensive 
personal contact with educated West Indians, Africans, or other coloured people. 
Particularly in the universities, so far as one can gather, the process of “‘ normal ” 
interactions is on the increase, and is modified in some instances only by the 
“‘ older” attitudes of parents.4 Concrete instances of this increase occur in the 
fairly recent appointment of a West Indian as President of the Oxford Union, 


1 Correspondence, quoted in the Spectator, 1931. 

*G. W. Broomfield, Colour Conflict: Race Relations in Africa (pub. Edinburgh House Press, 
1943), pp. 126-39. It should perhaps be mentioned that the postulation of wide cultura! and 
traditional differences between Europeans and Africans does not hold good in the case of many 
well-educated West Indians and West Africans, and is becoming increasingly untrue in both cases, 
The fact that difficulties over cultural mixture within the same racial group are raised less seldom 
these days is perhaps an indication that the race problem is succeeding the class problem in 
importance in this country. 

3 Anthony Butts in the Negro Anthology, p. 549, op. cit. 

‘This point has been made to the investigator by more than one elderly Englishwoman in 
pointing out quite objectively that they are unable to “ shake off their old-fashioned ideas ’’ about 
coloured people. 
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and of a West African as President of The Philosophical Society, Trinity College, 
Dublin, whilst the participation of coloured students, particularly Indians, in 
university sport is so well known as barely to require mention.!. Again, within the 
‘mixed ”? dockland communities social intercourse between white and coloured 
families is usually the rule rather than the exception, and the local white 
inhabitants there are often the staunchest ally of their coloured neighbours. It 
is interesting, too, that in Hull, where the coloured population is relatively very 
small, no special ‘‘ problem ”’ (a significant word) is recognized. 

Summing up the white side of the picture, it is obvious that personal experi- 
ence of a coloured person is a rare phenomenon so far as most English people 
are concerned. It is also fairly evident that many ideas and attitudes towards 
the coloured man devolve from a general philosophical background in which 
his general “‘ inferiority ” is firmly implied, even if it is not clearly stated as so. 
It is no less evident that prejudices are generally rationalized on the basis of the 
social heritage, and in many cases are not motivated by any strong degree of 
emotion. 

We have now to consider the psychological effect of this situation on racial 
and familial relations, and on the personalities of individual coloured people. 
The white girl of sg-called good family who makes a “‘ mixed” marriage runs 
a considerable risk of being ostracized by her nearest kin as well as by friends and 
acquaintances. Her action rarely finds approval, even if it is not condemned 
by her white connexions, and this fact places a continuous strain on both marital 
and social relationships. Her position is liable to become even more acute 
when she bears children, and in some cases the resulting emotional and psycho- 
logical tensions may have serious repercussions on the relationship between 
husband and wife. It is not surprising, therefore, that cases of desertion on 
either side directly attributable to this factor sometimes occur and lead to the 
eventual breaking-up of the family and the deposition of the “‘half-caste ’”” 
children with their grandparents. Or the matter may sometimes be settled by 
another man assuming parentage and responsibility for the decapitated family. 

The social repercussions may, in some cases, affect the mother’s attitude 
towards the children themselves. She may come, perhaps unconsciously, to 
resent their presence as instrumental in her social handicap. Conversely, as 
compensation for discrimination against her children outside the home, she may 
tend to lavish extra attention on them and become in their cause as ultra-con- 
scious as the most sensitive member of her husband’s race to the implications 
of colour, and her own connexion with it. Thus is a further barrier to the 
“normal ” flow of social intercourse with friends and neighbours created. 

The children’s position in the household, as well as outside, may be made 
more difficult through a similar and a further variety of causes. By force of the 
social and racial situation, their homes tend to belong to the lowest income 
level of our society. In some cases, the father possesses a rather inadequate 
knowledge of the English language. His cultural habits may be slightly differ- 
ent from English ones, and above all, through the derogatory implications 
attached to his race, his parental position may be undermined. The less “ angli- 
cized,”’ less wealthy coloured individual is less likely, too, to mate with better 
educated Englishwomen. All these factors tend to detract from what may 
be called the processes of ‘‘ socialization ” in the case of the child of mixed blood. 

! This is not to say that colour prejudice is entirely absent from the universities, but merely 
that, so far as can be ascertained, it is not significant. 
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Quite apart from the question of formal education, he or she has less opportunity 
to learn, consciously or unconsciously, the implications and the type of social 
behaviour which would assist him to rise in this country. 

Emotional factors, too, have to be taken into consideration. The coloured 
child mixes and plays quite freely at school with white children, but is surrounded 
with a general environment in which the inferior implications of colour are taken 
almost for granted. Thus, the racial situation makes an unconscious mark at a 
very impressionable age, and manifests itself effectively (in terms of ‘‘ hyper- 
sensitivity ’’ towards the colour question), according to the report of some school 
teachers, at the age of about twelve. A great deal more observation and careful 
inquiry are necessary before we can speak dogmatically on the exact psycho- 
logical results so far as filial sentiments are concerned. Nevertheless, certain 
effects seem obvious, and others are likely. Qua his colour, the social as well 
as the racial position of the half-caste is intermediate, or, as Stonequist and other 
writers call it, “‘ marginal.’”’! The child belongs, in effect, positively neither to 
the white nor to the coloured group, but has the psychological choice of identifying 
himself with either. For the young child, according to the psychologists, his 
father and mother constitute the primary and most important foci of emotion. In 
the case of the “‘ marginal” child they may constitute also, and possibly symbolize, 
the divergent ‘‘ values ”’ of white superiority and black inferiority. If the child 
has previously responded more strongly towards the darker coloured parent, his 
subsequent and adolescent identification with the white ‘‘ values ”’ of his mother’s 
group may conflict with this emotion and lead, eventually, to the substitution, 
in line with white attitudes, of a definite element of condescension.?. A rather 
striking example of the latter type of phenomenon occurred in the case of a 
child who had a lighter-skinned father and a darker-skinned mother. A “ well- 
off ” white person interested himself in the boy, aged about twelve, and adopted 
him temporarily in his home. The war came, the white patron was called away, 
and the child was sent back to his parents’ home. He soon started to stay away 
for long periods, and eventually, after an absence of some days, was found by the 
police at the house of some white friends of his previous sponsor. He had 
explained to them that during his absence his mother had died, and his father 
was now living with a “ black housekeeper.”’ Further evidence of this kind of 
response to “ prestige ’’ adds extra point to this hypothesis. 

Alternatively, if in the less likely eventuality the ‘‘ marginal” child. comes 
subsequently to identify himself with his father’s racial position, it may mean 
resentment against the mother, and. this is the more likely if the mother, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, shows her association with outside attitudes on the 
colour subject.* 

The so-called personality traits of the ‘‘ marginal man ’’—his hypersensitivity, 
self-consciousness, and alternative tendency towards withdrawal ‘—are explicable, 


1Cf. E. V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man (Scribner’s). As a synonymous conception, the 
** cultural hybrid ”’ has been exploited profitably by American students of delinquency. 

2 An interesting sidelight on this point is provided in the frequent complaint of Negro fathers 
that their school lessons have taught their children to disrespect coloured people. 

3 One index of the rarity of the latter type of phenomenon is in the evidence of social selection. 
In this country, as in the U.S., the general preference is for lighter-skinned females on the part of 
darker-skinned males. For example, out of ten marriages contracted amongst the younger mem- 
bers of the Cardiff community, nine were between white girls and young men of mixed blood. 
(By permission of Mrs. Annie M. Hare, unpublished MSS.) 

* Stonequist, op cit. See, in particular, pp. 139-58. 
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no doubt, in the more obvious and external context of racial discriminations. 
But it is possible that other traits and forms of behaviour, on which some observers 
are disposed to generalize, such as “ apathy” and “ irresponsibility,’’ are just 
as much a product of earlier and more subtle frustrations in psychological develop- 
ment. In the kind of situation described in the preceding paragraphs, for 
particularly sensitive or ambitious individuals, the unconscious conflict of loyalty 
between father and mother may well be irresolvable. When a psychological 
issue or conflict is particularly intense, the only “ safe” course from the point of 
view of mental equanimity is entirely to disregard it; in other words, in the case 
in point, deliberately to repress previous emotional fixations on either parent. 
The habit of filial “ neutrality,” thus unconsciously and gradually acquired, 
may lead in turn to a habit of detachment in other psychological fields, and to a 
neglect, in particular, of any arduous emotional as well as intellectual problems. 
In this way, perhaps, the individual concerned comes to lack, or appears to the 
outsider to lack, such qualities as initiative, foresight, etc., which are not usually 
attributed wholly to social training. 

I will conclude with some group, rather than individual, reactions on the 
part of coloured people to their English contacts in this country. I am thinking, 
in the main, of West Indians and Africans. Members of both groups live here, 
or come over here for the most part as merchant seamen, technical workers, and 
university students. Jamaica is one of the oldest British colonies, and the 
Jamaican is brought up to be, and is, proud of his British associations—so much so 
that he is apt to speak of a trip to England as “‘ going Home.” His native lan- 
guage is English, and the whole cultural background against which his aspirations 
are set is interpreted in terms of English standards and values. In the West 
Indies, a lighter-coloured skin is the traditional index to membership of the ruling 
and wealthier class, and colour gradations, broadening out from a white apex, 
have a general correlation with the class structure of West Indian society. At 
the same time there are forms of etiquette which have regard to this situation 
and which generally keep the implications of colour below the surface. 

These subtleties are neither known nor recognized in England. Hence, 
from the point of view of the lighter-skinned West Indian over here, colour 
prejudice comes as a slur on his social position as well as on his race. To the 
darker West Indian it is likely, for similar reasons, to be a reminder of his associa- 
tion with an inferior social class. Hitherto, although the attitude is changing 
to-day, the West Indian tended, or preferred, to ignore his African ancestry. 
As a young Jamaican writer has put it: ‘“ ‘ Back to Africa’ is the slogan of a still 
small voice. To the majority of West Indians it means exactly nothing. They 
have sloughed off Africa and all it ever meant as easily as they have lost its 
languages.”* For this reason the tendency towards, and the desire for, assimilation 
in English culture and society are all the stronger. 

In short, it is not surprising that the implications of non-acceptability arising 
out of the colour bar in England should fill the West Indian with a peculiar 
bitterness, Rejection is the harder to bear because of the aspirations which his 
“* English ” education encouraged, and because of his own indeterminate racial 

It is necessary again to stress the hypothetical nature of the last suggestion. Its proof or 
otherwise calls for a great deal more data on individual case studies. It is possible, also, that 
a somewhat similar explanation on simple psychological lines may account for rather similar 


personality traits in individuals whose environmental background contains analogous, though 
non-racial, factors. 


*W. A. S, Hardy in a Daily Herald article, October 11, 1933. 
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and cultural position of ‘ marginality.”+ It is for this reason, perhaps, that 
on returning home, some West Indians absolutely deny that they have met 
anything in England which savoured of incivility. A West Indian, who has 
expressed her sense of disillusion after witnessing the Trooping of the Colour in 
London, puts into verse what many of her countrymen have echoed in more 
prosaic terms: 


We, who are taught to love thee, hold thee dear, 
Think of thy welfare as our very own, 

Die for thee, honour thee, and love thee well, 

The British name, the King upon the throne, 

With eager hearts we come to our Fatherland 

To know ; with loyalty, and love and honour grown 
Out of distance. With hopes from youth held dear, 
To find too soon these hopes for ever flown. . . 


Oh, that she still will give us cause to love, 
Sadly we turn from all the pomp and state, 
True loyalty dies hard, and sadness leaves. 
(We do not let ourselves descend to hate.) 

We go a disillusioned British host, 

Back to the lands from which we came of late, 
For ever broken by our welcome here, 

And all the bitter insults that we meet.? 


The African coming to England has also been filled with a considerable 
respect for Britain, and with a desire to emulate more keenly European culture 
and practices. At the same time he possesses, and usually retains, a defiant 
pride in his own ancestry. For like the West Indian, he, too, is very much alive 
to the implications of inferiority which Anglo-Saxon culture casts on that name. 
Unlike the West Indian, however, he still has cultural roots of his own, and his 
ambitions, unless he has stayed for a considerable time in this country, are 
directed rather more towards the acquisition of fresh cultural traits than towards 
assimilation in English society.? Primarily, his reaction to English attitudes is 
very often personal, and then racial and patriotic. He is often shrewd enough to 
see, as young Naimbanna,‘ son of the Paramount Chief of Sierra Leone (and 


1 Cf. E. V. Stonequist, pp. 27-32, for further discussion of the West Indian as a ‘“‘ marginal man.” 
Sylvia Lowe in The Keys (publication of the League of Coloured Peoples), Vol. I, No. 2, 1933. 
By permission of the League. 
: 3 The desire for assimilation is certainly a strong one amongst the not inconsiderable African 
population in Cardiff. See Soctotocica, Review, 1942, pp. 142-3. 
« Compare the following very interesting report on this young man by his clerical tutor (1791-3), 
extracted from Prince Hoare’s Memoirs of Granville Sharp: 

The name of a person having been mentioned in his presence, who was understood by him 
to have publicly asserted something very degrading to the general character of Africans, 
he broke out into violent and vindictive language. He was immediately reminded of the 
Christian duty of forgiving his enemies; upon which he answered nearly in the following 
words: “‘ If a man should rob me of my money, I can forgive him; if a man should shoot at 
me, try to stab me, I can forgive him; if a man should try to sell me and all my family to a 
slave-ship, so that we should pass all the rest of our days in the West Indies, I can forgive 
him; but” (added he, rising from his seat with much emotion) “if a man takes away the 
character of the people of my country, I never can forgive him.” Being asked why he would 
not extend his forgiveness to those who took away the character of the people of his country, 
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perhaps the first West African student to be educated in this country), observed 
some 150 years ago in the days of the slave trade, that maligning the African is 
often the first stage to exploiting him. For this reason, younger Africans, in, 
particular, react very keenly to questions, well intentioned, but not well informed, 
on the subject of the prevalence of wild animals and even of cannibals in their 
native country, and hardly less keenly to a too frequent use of the noun substan- 
tive ‘“‘ Native,’ and the term “ primitive.” 1 They are alive, perhaps rather 
more so than most of their interlocutors, to the cultural implications of those 
terms and expressions as accepted amongst the majority of English people. 
In their college magazine, two African students write that: 


We have heard all sorts of stories about the “‘ excessive heat ”’ in Africa. 
It is so hot, one story goes, that only wood can be used in making bridges, 
for metal will melt in the blazing sun. There is also the story of a careless 
African woman who, returning from market, dropped her basket. By the 
time she had finished picking up the other things she had in the basket, 
some broken eggs, by being exposed to the sun, had become cooked! Last 
year we met a young missionary going out to West Africa for the first time. 
She was very pleased to be going to the only place in Nigeria where a piano 
exists, for the heat makes it almost impossible to retain a piano for any length 
of time. The strings apparently melt! ? 


It is often for similar reasons that the disharmony of colour-bar practices 
with official and public protestations of racial equality in the British Empire, 
and most particularly in Britain as the “‘ heart of Empire,” fills the African with 
a very strong resentment. A coloured South African writes: 


The coloured races of South Africa think that the colour bar is a purely 
local affair and that England as the centre of Empire is the last place where 
it would be tolerated. The treatment of the coloured people in London 
almost forces one to believe that colour bar is the policy of the British Empire.® 


Disillusion of this character is particularly bitter when it occurs in the case 
of a younger person, who, perhaps, has come straight from a mission school, 
and has been brought up, very often by English teachers, in the principles of the 
“brotherhood of man.” In such or similar cases a strong interest in politics 
and political activity signifies a healthier ‘‘ safety-valve”’ from the point of 
view of individual psychology than the symptoms of conflict evident sometimes 
in the more sensitive. As another African, an ex-theological student, writes: 


he answered: ‘‘ If a man should try to kill me, or should sell me and my family for slaves, 
he would do an injury to as many as he might kill or sell; but if anyone takes away the charac- 
ter of Black people, that man injures Black people all over the world; and when he has once 
taken away their character, there is nothing he may not do to Black people ever after. That 
man, for instance, will beat Black men, and say, ‘ Oh, it is only a Black man, why should I 
not beat him?’ That man will make slaves of Black people; for when he has taken away 
their character, he will say, ‘ Oh, they are only Black people—why should I not make them 
slaves?’ That man will take away all the people of Africa, if he can catch them; and if you 
ask him, ‘ But why do you take away all these people? ’ he will say, ‘ Oh, they are only Black 
people—they are not like White people—why should I not take them?’ That is the reason 
why I cannot forgive the man who takes away the character of the people of my country.” 

1 West African students recently lodged a protest against the title of a play, Ten Little Niggers, 

and its display with alleged derogatory posters outside a well-known London theatre. 
+ The Sell, a Cambridge college magazine. 
> The Keys, Vol. H, No. 1, 1934. 
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So far as your correspondent is able to ascertain, the African has become 
reconciled to the treatment of landladies and hotel managers. These people 
profess no ideal other than that of money-making, and if their customers 
from whom they derive most of their profits object to the presence of a 
coloured man, they (landladies and hotel managers) have no course open 
to them other than that of bolting the door against the unwanted. 

What gives the African a shock from which he seldom recovers is when he 
realizes that those who boast of idealism in their relationship with him, 
and in whom he had trusted, have been treating him in a way contrary to 
the lofty sentiments they profess. 


To the English person who is familiar with the more extreme forms of racial 
discrimination, as, for example, in South Africa, it is less evident, perhaps, that 
in the official absence of colour bar in Britain, the relative ‘‘ pin-pricks’’ in this 
country therefore appear personal rather than objective in their implications. 
A student from the West Coast explains this in the following words: 


In my boyhood days . . . I always had visions of coming to the ‘“‘ Mother 
Country ” for professional training. I always looked forward to my under- 
graduate days in London, so it was perhaps not unnatural that among my 
pen-friends scattered all over the world I especially welcomed one in London. 

My friend happened to be a shorthand typist two years my junior, and 
she had her home in Acton. We had been in correspondence for two and a 
half years before I left my native Africa, in the confident hope that on 
arriving in London I wouldn’t be a perfect stranger to all the eight million 
inhabitants, for I knew one at least by correspondence. 

Within a few months after my arrival, however, I soon found out that 
Margaret was as much a stranger as any Fraulein in the Rhineland—a fact 
borne out by the fact that we have not met. . . . During my first two months, 
Margaret and I were still in correspondence, for soon after my arrival I 
had to write to her in reply to a letter of hers forwarded to me. I soon 
stopped writing, having come to the conclusion that the only social contact 
we could have must of necessity be on the basis of pen-friendship. 


This young man goes on to describe how he eventually became friendly with 
a German boy, and how it was renewed when the latter returned from Canada 
after a period of internment. He concludes: 


We are still very friendly. In fact, X. is the only ‘ Aryan”? among my 
friends. . . . There are undoubtedly several deductions to be made from 
these, my two earliest impressions; but as no intellectual feat is involved in 
making such deductions, I shall refrain. In conclusion, however, I should 
like to re-emphasize that they are early, strong, and indelible, and as such 
they will always live with me, to be passed on to posterity.? 


Another student, much lighter in colour, offers his own analysis of the racial 
situation: 


A few tentative generalizations are suggested by my experience, that 
Welsh, Irish, Scotch and English display colour-prejudice in an ascending 
order of degree; that British class-stratification goes a considerable way to 

1 Correspondence, in the Spectator, 1931. 
* Documentary material. By permission. 
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explain prejudice; that the larger communities—cities—tend to be foci 
of prejudice; that, ceteris paribus, the South of England is more hostile than 
the North; that a realization of common interests, political or sporting, 
for example, tends to mitigate prejudice very greatly; that British prejudice 
against strangers in general is merely transformed in degree when colour 
is the issue; that colour-prejudice is to be largely attributed to the peculiar 
caricature of the coloured man which the average Britisher has conjured up 
from his only sources of information, the Yellow Press, the flicks, and sensa- 
tion-mongering travel books; that, basically, status varies with degree of 
colour and ostensible spending powers, not with personal qualities. 


The same writer goes on to describe how his experiences varied considerably 
with his contacts. He found Continental visitors as critical of the ‘“‘ English 
reserve” as himself. On the whole the “‘ Y.M.C.A. atmosphere was friendly,” 
but in the university he found himself from the very start ‘“ noticing deliberate 
little acts of what I now term ‘ aggression,’ pointed avoidances, ignoring of casual 
salutations, looks, semi-hostile remarks.”’ * 


This young man makes a sharp contrast between his English and his Welsh 
experiences : 


My year in “ Y ” (a large Welsh Town) was in general a cheerful one. To 

the average “‘ Y ” denizen I was no stranger than the “‘ foreigners from Birming- 
ham,” i.e. the English summer holiday crowd. I can hardly say that at any 
time during my stay in Wales did I notice anything that I could construe as 
colour-prejudice. Not that there was an absence of colour-awareness. . 
I was around a good deal on my motor-cycle and I can only say that the 
change from London shocked me. Only among English students . . . was 
I ever made to feel an object of prejudice on account of my colour. .. . 
Even the attitude of children visibly changed as one motor-cycled from 
London. ... Along A4o up to Gloucester, one could feel the tense 
atmosphere in town and village as one passed through; as one got into 
Wales, fingers were no longer pointed contemptuously and rude noises were 
no longer heard. The contrast was sharp; supercilious contempt as against 
an inquisitive friendliness. 

Travelling distances with a motor-cycle meant that I put up at the 
strangest places for the night sometimes. In the few hotels where I did put 
up, I spent my time in splendid isolation. In one place where there was a 
small common-room in an “ exclusive”? hotel, my presence was tacitly 
overlooked by a rather charming group of people who spent their time trying 
to find out whether any of the others knew any of their friends. But on the 
whole it did not seem as if I was ever refused lodgings for the night for 
reasons of colour, though I would not be sure. In Hospital, the nurses were 
very friendly; I had to spend a Christmas there, and I was well looked after. 


1 Documentary material. By permission. 
* See also Mary Trevelyan, From the Ends of the Earth : 


The coloured man or girl have their own particular fear of the daily insults and slights 
from white people, or of walking into some hotel or restaurant and being turned out again. 
Underneath their good manners and charm many of these Africans, West Indians, and Indian 
students had been deeply hurt. Later, I was to see the same look in the eyes and hear the 
same chance remark from the refugees from Nazi oppression (p. 22). 
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Some of the superior townsfolk (it was X.1) came in to see the poor people 
who were in bed, and a few risked their reputations in addressing a few words 
to me in the style of a pukka sahib and its feminine, whatever that may be, 
though the rest carefully overlooked my existence.* 


The intuitive African expresses disappointment at his experiences mainly 
because the reality of first-hand contacts with European civilization and English 
society have not fulfilled what they promised. He feels resentment as much 
with himself and his countrymen for being misled into a superficial imitation of 
European externals as with English attitudes towards the coloured man. This 
is very evident in the case of personal relations, and also in relations between 
the sexes, where, on the subject of racial mixture, the African attitude sometimes 
recapitulates the familiar mechanism of group resistance. There is prejudice 
against a mixed marriage because it detracts from the solidarity of the group. 
As a Negro seaman pointed out to the writer, it has the effect of making the 
coloured partner more ‘“‘ white ” in his sympathies. An Anglo-Fanti contributor 
also makes clear how considerations of pride weigh in the matter: 


Kwesi finds that in spite of the attractiveness of their get-up and other 
allurements, white girls are to him no more than a part of the white man’s 
land. Moreover, he feels that at the back of every white girl’s mind is the 
idea that she is conferring a favour on any black man with whom she asso- 
ciates. Kwesi possesses that unique African pride which is seldom appre- 
ciable by non-Africans, often miscalled insolence by white men; so he has 
little to do with white girls, unless and in so far as they treat him as a woman 
treats a man, and not as a white woman thinks she should treat a black 


man.® 


The nature of the English situation means that individual coloured people 
very often do not have access to anything like a representative cross-section of 
English people and of English opinion. Individual and unpleasant experiences 
tend inevitably to augment this situation and to make the coloured persons 
concerned less willing to seek fresh white contacts, which possibly would modify 
their hardening views about English people in general. Emotive factors usually 
play a larger part than in the English case in the development of the coloured 
person’s racial attitudes. Group solidarity is increased through a feeling of 
mutual sympathy, and for similar reasons the “‘ colour question ” comes to be a 
subject of intrinsic and intellectual interest. It is fairly obvious that experi- 
ence of life in England acts as a powerful catalyst on the ordinary coloured 
“immigrant,” so far at any rate as his attitude towards English people, and his 
more abstract relationship as a member of the British Empire, are concerned. 
Previously held ideas are either accentuated hastily and considerably, or entirely 
abandoned. Those who arrive with orthodox Christian views and feelings of 
respect for English culture tend to modify them very much, and in some 
cases to become definitely hostile. On those who were already race- or colour- 
conscious, the effect is usually to confirm and consolidate whatever opinion was 
held, and to enhance the awareness of those concerned in terms of scepticism as 

1 A well-known country town in the Midlands. 

* Documentary material, ibid. 


* Cf. Kobina Sekyi in the Negro Anthology, op. cit., pp. 774-9. A very interesting psychological 
study of a type of present-day young Gold Coastian who has been educated partly in the English 


manner, 
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much as animosity. If relatively few coloured people develop violently anti- 
British attitudes over here, perhaps even fewer are likely to go away from this 
country with any of the sympathetic views with which they arrived. Most, 
perhaps, return with a greater respect for individual English people than for English 
institutions. 

The coloured person who remains, or who resides in this country, has a longer 
experience of English life and social interactions, and consequently both a greater 
spur and a greater opportunity, in some cases, for making psychological adjust- 
ment and social accommodation. His reaction, in contacts with white people, 
is less spontaneous and more guarded than those of the temporary visitor. He 
comes, sometimes, to a rare understanding of the more subtle implications of 
English institutions. His attitude, in consequence, tends to be more tolerant, 
and even philosophical in its acceptance of external and unavoidable circum- 
stances, and hence achieves a balance in which a sense of cynicism provides the 
compensating and decisive weight. 


SUMMARY 


It seems reasonable to sum up the general and psychological background of 
white-coloured contacts in England on the following broad lines: 

1. There is a substantial body of antipathy, more evident in London and a 
number of seaport cities than elsewhere, against coloured people. 

2. This antipathy is based to a considerable extent on rationalizations justi- 
fying the inferior status of coloured people in our society. Such rationalizations 
are transmitted as part of the cultural heritage and are in no sense different 
from rationalizations characteristic of other parts of the world where, socially, 
politically, or industrially, coloured people are held subordinate to white popula- 
tions. As in other parts of the world, emotive factors connected with economic 
and sexual competition also play their part in group relations in this respect. 
Objectively, antipathy in England is based more rarely on actual differences 
between white and coloured people in terms of speech, and general cultural and 
social behaviour. It is based to a still smaller extent on the result of unfavourable 
personal contacts. 

3. There is, on the other hand, a steadily increasing body of interest in, and 
sympathy for, coloured people in this country. This is more evident amongst 
the better-educated groups (Sumner’s “‘ classes’) than among the “ masses.” 
Its mainspring is traditional as well as educational, humanistic, and Christian. 

4. Most coloured people themselves, and particularly those permanently 
settled here, are anxious for a situation of better understanding, but not a few 
find difficulty in believing in its attainment. Some are inclined to attribute 
English ‘‘ coldness,” and above all the apathy and ignorance of many Fnglish 
people in regard to Colonial and similar matters, directly to the agency of 
the ‘‘ Government.” This view is reinforced by two apparently inconsistent 
phenomena—repeated and official declarations of good-will towards British 
colonial subjects, and Government non-interference with the continuous and 
cultural dissemination amongst the public of ideas and representations judged 
prejudicial of coloured people, and with “ colour-bar ” practices themselves. 
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